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THE STORY TOLD 
BY AN OLD MAN 


Trouble at the Oy: ~ainmato Shrine 


My father’s notes read as follows: 

At that time the Foundress was requested 

to give her permission for them to go to 

Mamegoshi village at the invitation of Mr. 

Yamanaka. She readily granted it, only 

requesting them to pay homage to village 

guardian deities* when passing their 
shrines on the way. 

The idea was suggested first by 
Chusaku Yamanaka, who said, 

“Fortunately we have finished setting 
up the framework today. As this is such 
an auspicious day, why not come over to 
my house, all of you? And won’t you 
join us, too, Mr. Shuji?” 

At his suggestion, Shtji-sama was 
persuaded to join the party and said with 
a light heart, 

“ Fine, that’s a good idea! But wait a 
moment, I’ll have to find out what the 
Foundress has to Say.” 

The Foundress, when asked, replied at 
once, 

“Oh, are you going together? All 
right, you are perfectly welcome to go, 
but don’t forget to pay your respects to 
every shrine you pass.” 

Overjoyed by this ready consent and 
the prospect of the heart-warming recep- 
tion that awaited them, they set out to 
relax from the work of setting up the 
framework. The party was made up of 
Yamanaka, the host of the day, Shiuji- 
sama, and Iburi; in addition to Seizo, 


Eitaro, and Kyttaro_ from Shiba village; 


and Kanbei, Yasaburo, Heishiro, Kurayasu 
and Yanosuke from Onishi village. 

“The Foundress asked us to pay our 
respects at a shrine when passing it. 
How shall we do that?’ someone asked. 

“Maybe we only have to repeat the 
holy name of God, haven’t we?” was 
the reply. On the way they passed the 
Oyamato Shrine. 


The manuscript describes the homage 
like this: 

In front of the Shrine they placed a drum 

on a stone four feet high and chanted 

the sacred name of Tenri-O-no-Mikoto, 

accompanied by the holy dance. A Shinto 


* Translator’s note: Stone statues of the 
guardian gods of villages are erected along 
roads connecting villages. Pious persons 
stop before each of these statues, bow and 
clap their hands or merely join their hands 
in the attitude of prayer and bow. 


priest came out 
from the Shrine 
office and confis- 
cated the drum 
to take it there. 
He ordered them 
not to leave, not 
one of them. 
The Shrine 
priests considered 
the Tenrikyo 
prayers to be 
malevolent dis- 
turbance and 
evidently were 
provoked. Not 
giving them a 
chance even to 
defend them- 
selves, the priests 
detained them in 
the Shrine office. 
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names Autumn Festival on Oct. 
were written down the islands assembling. 
and they were 


asked to give a 
written apology to various authorities. 
members involved were------ 

The names are as heretofore mentioned. 
It is strange to note that few of these 
names appear later in the annals of the 
history of the Church. 

They were detained at the Oyamato Shrine 
for three days. Then, Jinshicht Kishi came 
from Ichinomoto, representing its village 


The 


Three days passed, in which the 
detained men loudly complained of this 
unlawful treatment. Meanwhile, the news 
of their detention spread round about and 
was spoken of by everybody, but no one 
dared to intervene. It was not until three 
days later that Kishi (before mentioned), 
a representative of the mayor of Ichino- 
moto village, came to help them, and as 
_the result of his intervention the cause of 
the detention was made known. 


The manuscript continues as follows: 
The trouble had taken place just when 
Moriya, Lord of Chikuzen Province, who 
had come from Kyoto, was staying in the 
Shrine for one week's prayer; it was he 
who ordered them to be detained for three 
days on the charge of breaking the peace. 
Jinshichi Kishi thought there was nothing 
to do about it but to apologize, and 
so, following his advice, they decided on 
the third day to ask him to offer an 
apology on their behalf. However, the 
priests said, “The offenders shall be 
pardoned only if they tender an apology 
with repentance. But never again shall 
they believe in such a god as Tenri-O-no- 
Mikoto.” They were released after making 
a written apology. 
All circumstances were against the 
detainees; the incident had not occurred 
on an ordinary day. The Shrine priests 
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Mission Headquarters in Honolulu held the 
18th, with all church-heads and followers of 


on that day were bloated with pride be- 
cause they had a very important guest in 
the person of Moriya, Lord of Chikuzen, 
who was the supervisor of the priests of 
all Yamato Province. For that reason the 
poor prisoners gave in to the advice of 
the mayor’s agent, agreeing to let him 
go and make an apology. 

The Shrine priests strongly insisted, 
“We'll let them off if they acknowledge 
their fault; on condition that they declare 
in a sworn statement that they will never 
again do such a thing in the future.” 
Accordingly they had to make a most 
humble verbal apology in addition to a 
written oath. Furthermore, as is related 
in the notes, 

teens they bore the expense of 300 mon* 

for their three days’ stay. 

They were told to pay this sum of 
money, which was required for their 
sustenance during their detention. This 
was one misfortune on top of another 
and caused the poor people more trouble. 

Such remarks as the following were 
made by the released men: 

“Tm blowed! I'll give up the faith 
now. I dare not show my face in public 
from now on. My reputation is 1uined!”’ 

“That’s the case with me.” 
Complaining voices were raised on all 
sides. Nevertheless, the amount of money 
demanded had to be raised in spite of 
their copia 


* Translator’s note: 300 mon A mon was 
the coin of the smallest value in the period 
during which the notes were written. It is 
recorded that rice stood at 360 mon per 
bushel in the first year of the Ganji period 
(1864). 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
AND THE EIGHT DUSTS 
A Comparative Study 
by Charlotte Palmquist 
CED 


The rules laid down in the Ten Com- 
mandments which may be found in the 
Bible, Exodus XX, 1-17, were the founda- 
tions of Judaic law in Palestine from the 
time of Moses, in Europe after conversion 
to Christianity and in the Americas, after 
their colonization. It may be well at this 
time when Cecil B. de Mille, the Holly- 
wood director, has so dramatically visua- 
lized the life of the great Law Giver and 
how these Commandments originated, to 
examine and compare them with the 
Eight Dusts, enumerated by Miki Naka- 
yama, the foundress of Tenrikyo. 

As is probably known to my readers, 
in most Protestant churches throughout 
the world, these Commandments must 
be learned by memory before confirmation, 
and the postulant must understand their 
meaning and live according to their 
precepts for the rest of his life or try 
to do so. Let us enumerate and examine 
briefly these Ten Commandments : 


1. Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me. 

This is an injunction against many gods 
and an order to have only one. On the 
basis of this commandment Judaism and 
Christianity are monotheistic. 


2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of anything 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth. 

According to the Jewish religion and 
Protestant religions nothing carved from 
wood, stone, plastic, metal, or any earth 
or meteorite material may be made. Thus 
artists such as sculptors, wood-carvers, 
metal smiths, etc. were and at present are 
banned from such religious communities. 
Furthermore, no likeness, i. e. picture, 
photograph, statue, etc. or any object 
whatsoever in the sky, on the earth or in 
the water may be made. The interiors 
of Jewish synagogues and Protestant 
churches are bare, except perhaps some 
quotation from the Scriptures may be 
painted on the walls. Even the Moslems 
obey this order and have no statues or 
paintings in their mosques except writings 
from the Koran on the walls and formed 
in the tiles of which their holy buildings 
are built. It is the prerogative of God 
to create things on earth, in heaven, 
within the earth and in the waters and 
it is vain for man to try to copy nature. 
This idea doubtless was the reason for 
the movement in art away from objects 
toward abstractions called by some ‘“ The 
Non-objective School.” The modern artist 
of this school does not paint a beautiful 


woman, a landscape, or still life, but a 
mood, a battle with his conscience, a 
quarrel with his wife, a reconciliation, a 
holiday spirit, workday drudgery, etc. etc. 

The Catholic religion, on the other hand, 
ignores this admonition against statues, 
paintings, and all kinds of likenesses and 
fills its churches with stone and plaster 
saints, virgins, etc. supporting now and 
especially in medieval times a host of 
sculptors, painters in all mediums, gold 
and silver smiths, and artists of all kinds. 

The elimination of the artist from any 
society makes a cold, stark, ascetic com- 
munity from which much pleasure the 
modern world is accustomed to, is re- 
moved. This coldness is felt by the 
traveler who visits the ghetto district in 
some European city, or a Mennonite town 
in Pennsylvania. It is also worthy of note 
that the jails in communities like this are 
usually empty and the police have little 
to do except direct traffic. 

The elimination of art from any society 
makes its members turn from what is 
artificial to the beauties of nature, such 
as the sunrise or sunset, the moon beam- 
ing on the waters, the curious and diverse 
forms of plants and animals. Instead of 
spending an afternoon shut up in a dark 
moving-picture theater, the individual 
goes walking in the mountains. Instead 
of watching a baseball game on television, 
he gets up a team with the neighbor 
boys and gets some good exercise in 
some open space. 


3. Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain. 

In colloquial English, “ taking the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain” is called 
“swearing”. The European and Ameri- 
can, especially the men and too often the 
women, when angry or vexed, will say, 
“God damn it!” ‘“ Jesus Christ!” ‘Go 
to Hell!” and use other expressions 
containing the name of God or of Jesus 
Christ or referring to heaven or hell. It 
is believed by pious persons that when- 
ever God or Jesus Christ is called by any 
man, he really approaches him in the 
spirit. However, when he comes in 
response to the cali and finds the caller 
angry and violent, God is shocked to find 
him in such a state and will punish him 
therefore. When God is summoned by 
man, that man should be in a reverend, 
worshipful attitude and then God is 
pleased and will hear his supplication. 


4. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labour and do 
all thy work::----- 

According to the Jewish calendar the 
seventh day is Saturday and in obedience 
to this command the Jewish people do not 
work on that day. The important Christian 
sect, The Seventh Day Adventists, also 
keep Saturday as a day of rest. Most 
Christians keep Sunday holy because it is 


the seventh day according to the reforms 
of the calendar made by Pope Gregory XIII 
(1572-1585) and adopted by all Christian 
governments. According to Genesis, God 
created heaven and earth in six days and 
rested on the seventh. People should 
imitate God and in so doing become God- 
like. 

(To be continued) 


(Confinued from page 1.) 
The notes tell of their discussion on 
the subject as follows: 
Nobody had any ready cash because the 
trouble took place on their way to a 
reception. Mr. Yamanaka suggested that 
they go to the Maegawa house* at San- 
maiden village to borrow it. Mr. Shuji, 
however, objected to this proposal, saying, 
“ Maegawa will not loan us anything, as 
he did not come to our rescue though he 
must have heard about what happened here 
during these three days.” Instead, he 
went to Kakeiwa, a money-lender, to borrow 
the money needed. 
That was how they were released at 
last. 


The notes go on to tell what followed 
after the release like this: 

The people involved in the trouble chipped 

in to repay the borrowed money. This 

unhappy event struck a decisive blow to 
the followers’ congregation which was still 
in an unorganized condition for some time. 

Though the money was later raised, as 
mentioned above, by the people concerned, 
the event made a so-called “ joint’ or 
temporary hindrance and resulted in 
keeping them away from worship. Not 
only that, it also had adverse influence 
on the progress of the construction of 
the shrine whose framework only had 
just been set up. People did not under- 
stand how great and profound the inten- 
tions of God the Parent were. 

The notes continue: 

Miss Kokan wished that they had not gone 

on the visit. At once the Foundress 

recewed God’s revelation and communicated 

His words: “ Don’t complain. The present 

hardship wili soon be overcome and prove 

@ good topic of conversation for genera- 

tions to come.” Gihei of Shoji village 

abandoned the faith. 

As God the Parent says, “ From a tree 
joint (node) good sprouts will appear.” 
It is human nature, however, to be 
depressed, in utter ignorance of this 
truth, by “a joint” or temporary disaster. 
The dissemination of the faith will be 
carried out beyond human expectation. 


* Translator’s note: Maekawa was the house 
where the Foundress was born, situated 
near the Oyamato Shrine. The head of the 
family was an important man of the com- 
munity who acted -as village mayor. 

(To be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“ Mikagura-Uta Kogi” 


Written by Prof. T. Fukaya 
Translated by H. Mimoto 


THE FIFTH SECTION 


Mu-Kudari-Me 
(The Sixth Stanza) 


Nanatsu: Nanbo Shinjin shita tote mo 

No matter how much worship you may 
do 

Kokoroe chigai wa naranzo e 

Wrong thinking will not be permitted. 

Seventhly: No matter how much you 
may worship 

Wrong thinking is not permissible. 

Nanbo shinjin shita tote mo 

As indicated by the gestures the meaning 
of the verse is: 

“ Regardless of how often you fold your 
hands, regardless of how you pretend to 
worship.” 

Kokoroe chigai wa naran zo e: 

We must not forget the fundamentals or 
the essence of worship. We must not try 
to lead a life of religion in companionship 
with greed and arrogance. 

In the Ofudesaki we note: 

“ Avoid shortcuts, greed and pride; 

Tread the main path which is one single 
way: 

If truth does not accord with the mind 
of God, 

There is no avail, no matter how much 
you try.” 

Greed and pride (self assertion) are the 
basis of benefit-worship but self-negation 
as explained in the epithet, ‘‘ Save others 
and be saved”’ is the basis of right faith. 
Self-negation in proper faith leads automa- 
tically to true self-assertion. 

The essence of faith consists of for- 
saking the superficial way of man in favour 
of God’s way which one is to bring into 
practice in daily life. 

Yattsu: Yappari shinjin senya naran 

After all worship do we must 

Kokoroe chigai wa denaosh ya 

Wrong thinking leads to another coming 
out 

(Trans. note: Denaoshi literally means 
another coming out or another start, but 
in Temikyo doctrine it refers to the process 
of dying and being automatically reborn 
in another life.) 

Eighthly : Worship is necessary after all ; 
Wrong thinking leads only to another 
start. 

There are many ups and downs in the 
life of faith but he who has been drawn 
to the Path through karmic factors must 
return to the Path even if for a while he 
should be permitted to wander away. 

Kokoroe chigai wa denaoshi ya: 

He who wanders from the Path on 
account of short-cuts, greed, or arrogance 
must eventually return his body to God. 

Two years before the date of compi- 
lation of the Mikagura Uta, Sukezo of 


Harikebessho provided a case of wrong 
thinking as mentioned in this verse. 
SukezO was cured of a disease by the 
Foundress but later he became arrogant 
and decided to forsake the Divine Resi- 
dence. He announced that his own home 
was the origin of the world and gathered 
followers by declaring that he would grant 
ease of child-birth, give instructions and 
listen to petitions. He was later forbidden 
by the Foundress Who made a personal 
visit, but he did not recant. Sukezo later 
became blind and still later had to start 
anew (died). 

It seems that when children born in 
families which are in charge of churches 
leave the path of Tenrikyo, they are sooner 
or later forced to return through difficulties 
of circumstances or of the flesh. The 
cynical aspect of such cases is often that 
the renegades become more and more 
impoverished as the church they left 
becomes more prosperous. 

Kokonotsu: Koko made shinjin shite kara 

wa 

To this point worship having done 

Hitotsu no koo 0 mo minya naran 

A sign at least see we must 

Ninthly: Having come this far in our 

worship, 

A sign at least must we observe. 

Kokomade shinjin shite kara wa: 

Koko made or this far presupposes a 
journey from the first step of worship 
called benefit worship to a true awakening, 
persistence in spite of persecution (Stanza 
Four), attainment to the stage of helping 
others (Stanza Five), attainment to the 
stage of helping organized groups, and 
participating over a lengthy period of time 
in worship without becoming arrogant or 
otherwise falling into false ways, and a 


The general meeting of the Tenrikyo 
Young Men’s Association in Hawaii was 
held on Oct. 17th. 

In commemoration of this event The 
1st Tenri Judo Tournament took place, 
with 14 Judo teams taking part in it. 


mind of wholehearted faith. 

Hitotsu no koo 0 mo minya naran: 

We must see a mark for our long years 
of worshipping. We must not lose our 
worship through not seeing any results. 

(Note: There are people who interpret 
koo to mean group here. If this interpre- 
tation is accepted, the verse will mean: 
We must not be satisfied with our own 
activiteis of worship, but organize a group 
of worshippers. ) 

Toodo: Kono tabi mie mashita 

This time we see 

Oogi no ukagai kore fushigi 

Fan’s inquiry this miraculous 

Tenthly: The sign this time we see; 

The inquiry with the fan is miraculous. 

Kono tabi miemashita : 

The faith of wholehearted devotion 
having long continued the fruit of one’s 
effort in wholehearted salvation has ap- 
peared. 

Oogi no ukagai kore fushigi: 

The inquiry with the fan refers to a 
process of standing a fan on end and 
praying to God. The inquirer was enabled 
to interpret the Divine Will by watching 
the way in which the fan moved. The 
fan had to be a special fan granted by 
the Foundress (to a select few). The use 
of the fan in this way was prohibited 
later since there were people who misused 
the privilege. Presently there is no such 
practice as that of inquiring with the fan. 

If the Fifth Stanza may be described 
as the missionary chapter, the Sixth Stanza 
may be called the chapter on faith. 

In the verses of this stanza we find 
portrayed the mind of God Who guides 
man, an ever-changing creature, to a stage 
of unchanging ever-abiding faith. 

(To be continued ) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM FIGURES 


—— Magnificent blossoms of 
Japanese culture —— 


The chrysanthemum has been praised 
by many Japanese for its grace and 
elegance from time immemorial, and also 
is regarded by some foreigners acquainted 
with this country as the symbol of a phase 
of Japanese culture and ethos. Dr. Ruth 
Benedict,* the well-known anthropologist, 
now deceased, in doing research on 
the typical modes of life and motives of 
action found in the Japanese people as a 
whole and in analyzing Japanese culture 
in her book “The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword,’** chose this flower and this 
weapon as symbols of two patterns of 
Japanese culture. 

According to her, Japanese culture 
constitutes a duality of these two heter- 
ogeneous or apparently conflicting pat- 
terns of action and of culture —— that is, 
the Apollonian and Dionysian patterns of 
culture. One pattern of culture is ex- 
pressed in the superiority of spirit over 
material surroundings by the Japanese, 
exemplified by certain actions during the 
war such as their absolute devotion to the 
Emperor, the sacred chief to be taboo or 
above all criticism, and their preference 
for complete annihilation, suicide by 
explosion, or harakiri (death by em- 
bowelment with a sword) rather than to 
surrender to the enemy. Another pattern 
is represented by the Apollonian character 
in them which values tradition, loves 
elegant accomplishments, tries to preserve 
the tranquil mind of a Zen-sect priest, and 
prefers to keep to the middle path, and 
at the same time loves birds and flowers, 
works purely out of humanity, end is 
easily swayed by emotion. The late Prof. 
Benedict understood Japanese culture as 
a configuration of these two opposing 
elements: Dionysian passion symbolized 
by the sword, and Apollonian love of 

tranquil beauty represented by the 
chrysanthemum, which has so long been 
beloved by the natives of the Japanese 
Isles. 

It is needless to say that we, the 
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Japanese, with the age-old culture handed 
down to us, understand very well what 
it is. Therefore, we cannot altogether 
accept the view of Japanese culture as a 
mere dualism of Apollonian and Dionysian 
patterns, though, of course, we readily 
agree with Prof. Benedict that there are 
such conflicts in it. 

Putting aside the patterns of Japanese 
culture, let us consider the fact that the 
chrysanthemum, which this well-known 


anthropologist pointed out as a symbol of 
one of its characteristics, has been praised 
very highly since the age of our remote 
ancestors. Our fathers, who have pre- 
served Japanese culture, with their fancies 
for birds, flowers and all other romantic 
pursuits, had an admiring 
eye for the chrysanthemum 
and, of all flowers, prized 
it the most. They seemed 
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to be fascinated by its grace and elegance. 
Their affection for this flower has 
probably caused people, since about the 
seventh year of the Bunka period 
(1810), to appreciate its beauty the 
more by making various figures in 
human shape and the shape of birds and 
animals by glueing the chrysanthemum- 
heads on heavy paper or canvas. In the 
autumn, when this flower blooms gorgeous- 
ly, its devotees set about making those 
figures which become elaborate pieces of 
handicraft in the execution of which they 
have exerted themselves to the utmost. 
This handicraft which has existed for 
more than a century has gained in skill 
and delicacy year after year, so that 
now every autumn, chrysanthemum-figure 
shows are held everywhere in Japan, and 
these gorgeous exhibits please all lovers 
of romantic pursuits. 

* Dr. Ruth Fuluton Benedict; professor of 

anthropology at Columbia University. 
** The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, 
Patterns of Japanese Culture, 1946. 
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